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from the edifor'’s desk 
Who Really Cares ? 


If you picked ten people at random on the street and asked ‘‘Are you in favor 
of kindness to animals?’’, how many do you think would say “‘No?”’ 


Kindness is a popular virtue; like peace, everyone's for it. Cruelty, on the 
other hand, has few admitted supporters. Nevertheless, it has managed to 
persist in every supposedly civilized society. 


One explanation for this paradox is the tendency people have to mistake 
sentimentality for kindness. Consider, for example, the pet owner who 

lavishes an almost parental affection on his dog but allows him to run loose and 
unlicensed. Or the softhearted woman who feeds all the stray cats in the 
neighborhood—but won't bother to have her own animal spayed. 


The sentimental person sheds tears over a cruel situation—the truly compas- 
sionate one takes steps to prevent it. Who really cares? The person who is 
willing to give time and effort, instead of merely lip service, to kindness. 


No one of us, singlehanded, can marshall the time, energies and finances re- 
quired to make our society a truly humane one. But each one of us can: 


e teach humane attitudes to our children 

@ support humane legislation 

@ support the programs of humane societies 

@ join with others who support humane society efforts 


lf you are not yet a member of the A.R.L., why not take a moment right 

now to become an active supporter of kindness? If you are a member, tell 
your friends about the League. Encourage them to join. If you have an animal- 
loving friend or relative with a birthday or other special event coming up, a 
gift membership in the A.R.L. is a unique way to show you really care. 

You'll find an easy-to-use membership form on the back cover. 


lf each person reading this article would enlist just one new member in the 
next week, our League membership would double—and the number of needy 
animals we could help would increase tenfold. 


Corll. €. Vuttich 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


Power of the Individual: 


What Can One Person Do? 


Overwhelmed by the complex social problems of the 
‘70's, an individual can easily succumb to a feeling of 
helplessness. It’s tempting to waive social responsibility 
completely on the grounds that one person’s efforts, 
after all, can make very little difference to the rest of 
the world. 


But history repeatedly refutes this ‘cop-out’ with the 
stories of countless men and women, too dedicated and 
perhaps too stubborn to recognize limitations. For 
example: 


@ |n Philadelphia during the 1840's, a small girl delib- 
erately avoided certain streets because scenes of animal 
abuse on these streets so disturbed her. Her sensitivity 
and fondness for animals were translated into action 
years later when Caroline Earle White founded the 
Women’s Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. She was responsible for 
the founding of the first tem- 
porary shelter in the U.S. for 
homeless animals, humane edu- 
cation programs for children in 
public and parochial schools, 
pioneering anti-vivisection activ- 
ities and bird preservation pro- 
grams. 

@ While on mercy visits to poor 
people in tenement districts, 
Anna Harris Smith was over- 
whelmed by the number of 
wretched and diseased animals 
she encountered. She herself found a half-dead cat which 
she humanely disposed of with chloroform after a druggist 
refused to put it out of its misery. Then a friend confided 
that when one of her cats became too ill to catch mice, 
she would simply have it dropped off in the wilds some- 
where. Inflamed by a series of such incidents, Mrs. Smith 
wrote a letter published in the Boston Evening Transcript 
urging the establishment of an Animal Rescue League 

in the heart of Boston. Sixty-seven replies were received. 
The League was formally established, with 110 members, 
at a meeting in the Park Street Church, February 9, 1899. 
So rapidly did the A.R.L. develop that it became the mo- 
del after which a number of other humane societies were 
subsequently patterned. 


PLEASE—WON'T SOME- 
BODY HELP? An esti- 
mated 10,000 kittens and 
puppies are born every 
hour in this country. 
Only one in ten of these 
will ever find permanent 
homes. 


@ As the U.S. Acting Consul in St. Petersburg, Russia in 
1862, the wealthy Henry Bergh was repeatedly shocked 
by the ill-treatment of animals. On one occasion he had 
his liveried footman persuade a man to stop beating his 
donkey. When he realized that the people’s respect for 
official uniforms enabled him to intervene successfully 
in cases of cruelty, Bergh exclaimed, “At last I’ve found 
a way to use my gold lace!’’ He returned to America and 
devoted the rest of his life and fortune to animal protec- 
tion. He founded the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, initiated the first significant 
legislation to protect animals, and helped establish 

the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


@ In the beginning of this century, autumn horse sales 
and auctions were glutted with sick, old and starving horses, 
whose owners had dumped them 
rather than carry them through the 
winter. A young, dark haired 
woman bidding on the most mis- 
erable of the lot became a fam- 
iliar sight at these pitiful events. 
She was Harriet G. Bird who, after 
inheriting her father’s summer 
farm in Stow, Mass., converted 
it to a rest haven for horses in 
1903. Beginning with one black 
horse and $8 in the treasury, she 
provided health care for over 
6,000 aged horses during Red 
Acre Farm’s 70-year history. 

She also served as a director of 
the A.R.L. for many years and founded the Merwin 
Memorial free clinic for small animals in Allston, Mass. 


® Minnie Maddern Fiske, one of the leading stage 
actresses of her day, used her fame to further humani- 
tarian action. While making appearances in various cities 
across the nation, she delivered humane speeches and 
marshalled opposition to animal trapping and other acts 
of cruelty. In 1904 she became a member of the A.R.L. 
and gave a new one-act play titled ‘‘DOLCE” for the 
benefit of the League. 


Obviously, it is not within the power of all of us to found 
a movement—or build a shelter—or care for 6,000 horses, 
but each of us can do our part to help. 


@ 


Education: 
A Continuing Process 
For Humane Workers 


More than 75 dog officers, humane society personnel and vet- 
erinary staff members from throughout New England partici- 
pated in a two-day animal handler workshop coordinated by 
the League this spring in Peabody. 


The latest animal handling techniques and equipment were ex- 
plored in open discussions, demonstrations and lectures. The 
workshop was held as part of the League’s on-going efforts to 
provide continuing education programs for humane workers. 
Co-sponsors included the American Humane Association’s New 
England Regional Service Council and the New England F ed- 
eration of Humane Societies. 


Arthur Amundsen, Director of the American Humane Association's 
eastern office in New York City, isn’t chasing giant butterflies. The 
oversized net is used On occasion by dog catchers. 
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An animal stretcher used to transport sick or injured animals is dis- 
played by (I. tor.) Arthur Amundsen; Milton C. Searle, Director of 
the AHA's Animal Protection Services; League President, Dr. Carlton 
E. Buttrick; and Arthur G. Slade, ARL Director of Operations. 


League Dispatcher, Charles C. Reed, demonstrates the use of 
protective gloves to workshop participants. The League ambu- 
lance, in the background, was among several animal transport 
vehicles on view. 


Here Charles Reed explains an innovative piece of equipment 
that may not be new, but has yet to be improved upon. What 
looks like a heavy canvas bag attached to a tennis racket is 
exactly that. The home-made device has been used effectively 
for years to catch bats, birds or any other tiny animals that 
might bite, or escape through a net. 


Lisa Kenny and Karen Karten warm up for a Marionette perfor- 
mance with Channel 7's Major Mudd. The ARL Marionettes 
appeared on the popular children’s show twice this Spring, re- 
minding thousands of young Saturday morning viewers to be 
kind to their pets and to all other animals. 


When Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick was sworn in by Mayor Kevin H. 
White as chairman of Boston's Animal Contro!] Commission, Mr. 
Bo-Jangles, League mascot, stole the show. Wearing an oversize 
replica of his new license, ‘‘Bo’’ appeared on the early news in 
Boston (Channel 7) and Providence (Channel 10) as a timely 
reminder to pet owners to get 1973 dog tags. 


An important aspect of the ARL’s activities is the infor- 
mation and education program, directed by Richard W. 
Bryant, which seeks to continually inform the public of 
the aims and programs of the League. Shown here are 
recent radio and T.V. appearances by League representa- 


tives which kept New Englanders in tune with a variety 
of current animal care concerns and humane programs. 


Xanadu and his owner, Howard Markowitz of Belmont, were 
reunited thanks to an announcement on Pet Patrol, a public 
service broadcast on WCOP—AM which airs lost and found pet 
appeals in cooperation with the League 


Rex Trailer, host of Channel 4's ‘‘Boomtown,” accepts the ARL’s 
Humane Heroism Award and a wag of appreciation from “‘Ernie.”’ 
Rex Trailer saved the dog's life when he rescued him from a busy 
highway where he had been struck by a car. Dr. Carlton E. 
Buttrick and Ernie’s owners, the children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Johnson of Wayland, were guests on the popular children’s T.V. 
show. 


... and, in appreciation for WCOP’s public service contribution, 


the League presented a citation to WCOP-AM General Manager, Arthur G. Slade (left), Director of Operations for the League, 
John C. Crohan (left). Philip W. Trumbull (right), Chairman of discusses the pet population crisis with Paul Benzaquin. Slade 
the Board, made the presentation at ARL’s annual meeting. appeared on the popular Channel 7 talk show in May. 


uae } iid: is ssi) gis ae 
Don Westover, Manager of the A.R.L.’s Cape Cod branch in 
Brewster, mans the microphone during his weekly animal care 
program on radio station WVLC, on Cape Cod. It is one of the 
most popular programs heard on the Cape. 


Animal Protection: A World -Wide CoOncCeIn wy arthurc. siade 


A League delegate to the biennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Society for the Protection of Animals in Lon- 
don in May, Mr. Slade shares here some highlights of 
humane prograrns and facilities in other nations. 


ISPA field officer for the Western hemisphere, John 
Walsh, reported on several fascinating humane projects 
throughout the western world: 


@ Negotiations are continuing, he said, with the Panama 
Government in connection with the rescue of animals 
which will be threatened by rising waters in a large area of 
jungle to be flooded because of creation of the Bayano 
Hydroelectric Project. The rescue project begins in 1974. 


@ On the Pribilof Islands of Alaska, continuing studies 
seek a humane alternative to the club currently used to 
harvest fur seals. 


@ To generate pressure for humane slaughter methods in 
Latin America, the ISPA is seeking to require that a humane 
death be included in the regulations determining the eligi- 
bility of a foreign abattoir to export meat to the U.S. 


@® During the 33-day voyage of the ship New Westmin- 
ster City which carried 80 wild animals, a giraffe, 2 ga- 
zelles and 18 zebras died due to inhumane conditions. 
As a result of the ensuing trial in 1971, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has agreed it will bring charges against any interna- 
tional ship or airline bringing live animals into the U.S. 
in which a “‘substantial ratio” have died. 


@ Walsh also applauded a passage of the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act of 1972 which prohibits Americans from 
killing seals, sea lions, whales, walruses, polar bears, sea 
otters or manatees, or importing any products derived 
from these animals. 


Field Officer Colin Platt from ISPA’s London office re- 
ported extensive investigations of United Kingdom cat- 
tle and sheep export violations. An international agreement 
with certain countries now stipulates humane slaughter; 
prohibits re-export, and limits travel distance for the ani- 
mals to 100 kilometers from port of disembarkation. 

He cited consignments re-exported from Belgium, to Hol- 
land, France and Germany in violation of the agreement. 
At continental abattoirs, he said, they have witnessed 
animals knifed and bled without pre-stunning, and even 
killed with hammer blows. 


On a happier note, he reported that ISPA’s campaign 
for humane slaughter has been successful in Greece where 
the majority of abattoirs now employ pre-stunning. 


In addition to the ISPA Conference, | was privileged 
to be regally treated by the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, its Executive Director, Major Ron- 
ald Seager, and his fine staff. 


The Royal SPCA’s beautiful new headquarters at Hor- 
sham in Sussex is operated by a 110-member staff. 


Included at the headquarters is an elaborate training 
school where all new Inspectors undergo an extensive 
six months training program. 


The Harmsworth Memorial Animal Hospital in Lon- 
don, established in 1968, provides all the amenities of a 
modern hospital with the kennels, catteries, aviary, small 
animal wards and isolation blocks which cater to over 
fifty in-patients. They handle approximately 12,000 
out-patients annually. The hospital plays a vital part in 
the Society’s free veterinary scheme in conjunction with 
the British Veterinary Association which annually provides 
treatment for 300,000 sick and injured animals of the 
poor. There is no charge for their veterinary services, 
but it is only available to people who cannot afford the ser- 
vices of private veterinary surgeons. 


| was fortunate to visit two of their animal adoption 
centers which are part of their large Animal Homes Di- 
vision. At South Godstone in Surrey, the kennels are 
modern, with individual indoor pens, and separate out- 
side exercise runs which permit the dogs to go in and out 
at their pleasure. The kennels are not in one large facil- 
ity, but are a complex of small buildings, with each one 
housing 10 to 15 dogs. This is certainly a big advantage 
in disease control. 


The recently completed cattery is unique in its design 
and luxury accommodations for feline guests. Sanitation 
is easy and obvious in the glass walled cages that permit 
the cats to keep each other company without actual con- 
tact. Each cat has its own outdoor exercise area, with 
wire enclosures and clear fiberglass tops to let in sunlight, 
and protect from inclement weather. 


The Animal Center and Millbrook Farm at Chobham 
in Surrey covers some 18 acres, and includes over 50 of 
the same style kennels as mentioned above. It has a vet- 
erinary clinic and a resident veterinary surgeon, stables 
and pastures that serve as a rest farm for horses, an iso- 
lation kennel, and an enclosed bird sanctuary. So beau- 
tiful is this setting that | can imagine a recently placed 
dog running away from home to return to this fine coun- 
try home for animals. 


My final day in London was spent with Tony Sellars, 
Assistant Manager of the Airport Hostel for Animals at 
Heathrow Airport. This was the first animal port in the 
world, having been established in 1952. Today, about 
a million animals pass through the Hostel each year. 


Annual Meeting: 


Demands for ARL Services Increasing 


An enthusiastic audience attending ARL’S 1973 Annual 
Meeting April 25, in the League’s Auditorium, heard Dr. 
Carlton E. Buttrick, President, report that 1972 was a 
year of ‘growth in activity and growth in service.” 


With virtually all of the League’s facilities now operating 
at full capacity, the increasing demand for ARL’s ser- 
vices can be expected to continue, he reported. ‘‘Our 


evergrowing workload is a direct result of our changing 
life styles, particularly the widespread failure of owners 
to control their animals,’’ he said. 


Dr. Cariton E. Buttrick reports on an active year. 


Among the highlights of the year’s activities, as reported 
by Dr. Buttrick, was the creation of an Animal Control 
Commission for the city of Boston. Mayor Kevin White 
named Dr. Buttrick chairman of the 13-member group 
which will be responsible for coordinating city-wide 
animal care, protection and control activities. 


Philip W. Trumbull, Board Chairman, welcomes members. 


Newly-elected to the ARL Board of Directors was John 
L. Worden, II|. Re-elected to three-year terms as Direc- 
tors were Mrs. Edward Johnson, Philip W. Trumbull, 
John J. Glessner, 111, Constantine Hutchins, Jr., and 
Brooks Potter, Esq. 


Flanking Dr. Carlton Buttrick (center) are directors elected at 
the annual meeting (| to r): Philip W. Trumbull, board chairman, 
John J. Glessner I1!, John L. Worden I1!, and Mrs. Edward 
Johnson. Not present for the picture were Constantine Hutchins, 
Jr. and Brooks Potter, Esq. 


The American Humane Association's Stillman Medal for 
heroism was presented to King, a three-year old South 
Boston dog who awakened his owners and saved their 
lives, when their apartment caught fire. Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Leslie and their two children accepted the award 
on the heroic dog’s behalf. 


King, who received the A.H.A.’s Stillman Medal for Heroism, is 
more interested in his young master than his medal. The object 
of his affections is David Leslie, 4%, of South Boston. With them 
(1 to r) are Dr. Buttrick and David's father, Donald Leslie. 
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Ed. Note: 


The “College Club”, located at 40 Commonwealth Ave. 
in Boston, is the oldest private residential women’s club 
in America, being established in 1895. 


Noted visitors to the club have included Mark Twain in 
1905, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, Julia 
Marlow and David Frost. 


Little Lazarus: A Tribute 


by Nina Purdon 


The little grey-striped tiger cat that haunted the College 
Club grounds on ghostly paws was dubbed ‘‘Lazarus’’ be- 
Cause it seemed a miracle that he had lived at all. Born 
wild in the Club’s backyard shed several months before, 
the only starving survivor of the litter, he had been grad- 
ually brought back to health and strength through regular 
feedings of food and milk. Though always thin and rather 
delicate in appearance, his once straggly short-haired coat 
became thicker, his stripes darker and glossier, and his white 
vest and paws began to shine immediately. He became, in 
the words of May Sarton, a real “fur person’’. 


During the summer months when the Club was officially 
closed, he stayed—and played—about the front grounds. 
But as September came, and the Club opened for the fall 
season, the handsome front entrance and steps where he 
had gamboled became a place of comings and goings, and 
Lazarus retreated to the quieter regions of the yard in 
back of the Club. 


Here he was again fed regularly—indeed one could hardly 
open the back door that led into the yard without pushing 
aside the little furry door-stop on the other side eagerly 
awaiting his breakfast. 


On rainy days he had “‘room service’’. Meals were brought 
to a bed-box set up for him in the shed, so that he would 
not have to wet his beautiful white paws wading through 
the veritable pool that formed between the shed and back 
door in even the smallest rainstorm. Personalized “‘laundry 
service’’ was also provided. Every week the blanket in his 
box was taken out, and a fresh, clean one tucked in. 

He loved company, and would often pretend that he had 


finished his porridge and come over to coax another pat, 
or another toss of a horse chestnut that had fallen from 


the trees overhead, -a toy to chase in his play among the 

bricks. Occasionally, if one were to watch very early in 

the morning when it was still almost dark, one might catch 

him doing setting-up and stretching exercises against a 

battered old carton that he particularly seemd to favor, @ 
in preparation for the day. 


So Lazarus lived well, but word of this luxury cat motel in 
in a back yard began to get around, and soon there were 
visitors—of his own kind. Visitors not altogether welcome. 
There was Ms. Pest, obviously a firm believer in Women’s 
Lib, who, though having a fine home of her own down the 
block, did not hesitate to take over Lazarus's domain, ous- 
ting him from warm box and waiting food bow! whenever 
she felt so inclined. There was ‘‘Miss America’’ (so named 
because she was so homely it was thought the title might 
cheer her up). Less aggressive than Ms. Pest, she still was 
quite ready to grab more than her share of any waiting 
“Tender Vittles.” Finally, there was Satan—green-eyed, 
and black of coat and heart. Twice Lazarus’ size, ob- 


viously well-fed, he had no trouble whatever driving the 
timid peace-lover up to a crotch in the nearby tree, then 
helping himself generously to the tempting luxuries offer- 
ed at the motel below. 


Lazarus was no match for any of these intruders. Never 

the typical alley cat, never quite strong, perhaps due in 

part to his early months of semi-starvation, the tough 

and aggressive qualities so necessary for survival in the 

back alleys of a city were lacking. His shy nature, with 

its combination of timidity mixed with wildness, allow- 

ed the other cats to completely dominate him. @ 


To humans, however, he showed another side. In their 
presence self-confidence seemed restored, and again he 


was playful and affectionate. Often he would arch a 
purring shoulder around someone’s convenient ankle. If 
he was not in sight, the call of his name brought quick 
and joyous response — sometimes indeed scrambling 
down backwards from his favorite tree, in his haste to 
come and greet a waiting friend. If picked up, he would 
snuggle happily for a few moments in one’s arms, then 
his naturally restive spirit would re-assert itself and he 
was ready to jump down. 


Sometimes he went space-travelling, and would climb 
the nearby fire escape that wound its way along the 
back of the building, up to the topmost platform. But 
at a call, or even at sight of someone below, the small, 
dark blob high on the grillework would detach itself, 
and come down, like a ball bouncing softly, step by iron 
step, until the final rung was reached for a landing back 
on earth. 


As autumn progressed, there came the colder, shorter 
days, and colder, longer nights. In the daytime the sun 
struck the bricks now only briefly, and the leaves that 
fell from the horsechestnuts were damp and rank. It was 
thought that Lazarus should be brought indoors. Plans 
were made, all effort was made in this direction; but the 
little cat fiercely resisted all attempts. Even a tempting 
trail of that most delectable of all delectables to the fe- 
line species — tunafish — was not sufficient to lure him 
beyond the threshold of an invitingly open door. No 
amount of coaxing could or would bring Lazarus inside. 
Timid though he was, still with a trace of the wildness of 
his early days, he evidently preferred his world of mena- 
cing cats and chilly nights, to the warmth and shelter 
offered, in what to him was the prison of indoors. 


Outdoors he continued his frolics among the autumn 
leaves that covered the bricks thickly and damply. He 
still submitted to forays into his apartments by the Ms. 
Pest and Miss America, not to mention Satan. But as 
always, the sound of human voice, the call of his name, 
was sufficient to bring him on dancing paws from wher- 
ever he might be — perhaps on some private expedition 
of his own, cautiously exploring further alley territory. 


Then came the day that somehow had always been 
feared. He was missing. Satan was found smugly occu- 
pying his box. Ms. Pest was busy making a survey of a 
nearby roof. Miss America, evidently cheered by her 
title, was practising beauty aids, such as washing and 
polishing her paws. But no Lazarus. Every nook and 
corner, every alley path, was thoroughly searched. 


Days went by. The yard, the fire escape, the tree, all 
were empty of the winsome face and powder-puff paws. 
There was no eager door-stop waiting expectantly on 
the other side of the back door. The weather turned raw 
and cold, and the other cats, always self-sufficient 
drifted away, presumably to return to the comfort of 
their own homes. Areas in front of the Club were 
searched as well, and passers-by along Commonwealth 


Avenue were somewhat startled to hear cries of ‘‘Lazarus! 
Lazarus!’’ echoing from the stately front entrance. 
Toward the end of that week it rained heavily and stead- 
ily all of one day and one night. In the morning the sun 
came out fitfully, and there in the shed was Lazarus. 
Huddled miserably in his box, his handsome white vest 
wet and covered with mud, his eyes heavy and sick- 
looking. Warm food and milk were brought, but he was 
unable to swallow either one. Where he had been, what 
had happened, would never be known. Whether he had 
been in a possible (but unlikely) cat fight, or whether 
more tragically possible, he had in some way been caught 
and trapped in one of the numerous rotted timber-holes 
in the flooring of the shed, would always be a mystery. 
But somehow he had managed to struggle back to where 
he could get help. 


The Animal Rescue League ambulance was called, and 
quickly and gently he was lifted from his box and taken 
to the clinic. There he was found to be very ill, suffering 
from severe pneumonitis, and this time there could be no 
second miracle. It was decided to end his suffering as soon 
as possible. 


Among the reports listed for that day in the League 
records is a brief one that reads: 


Cat, name: Lazarus 
address: The College Club 
40 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 
remarks: put to sleep, November 10, 1972 


Thus was Lazarus officially designated a member of 
The College Club, and there are those who from warm 
windows inside have watched, and will miss, the sight 
of that endearing and somehow always wistful little fig- 
ure, — The Club’s very own, very special ‘’fur person” 
member. 
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A Famed Psychologist Raises An Interesting Question: 


Has Rex 


Got an 
‘Oedipus? 


Dr. Michael Fox 


Pets are increasingly exhibiting the same neurotic tenden- 
cies found in people, according to a prominent canine 
psychologist. 


Dr. Michael W. Fox, associate professor of psychology 
at Washington University, St. Louis, has noted many in- 
triguing parallels between canine and human behavioral 
patterns. 


Speaking at a recent Dog Health Seminar, he drew the 
following comparisons: 


@ Both man and dog, once social hunters, are experi- 
encing alienation, anonymity and identity crises in urban 
life. As man’s family has changed from extended to nu- 
clear, dogs also have been separated from each other by 
fences and leash laws. 


® Crowding, limited space and a higher incidence of 
encounters with strangers leads to a pathological defense 
of territory on the part of both. When walking through 
a suburban development, Dr. Fox suggests, ‘‘note how 
each dog responds as you get near his territory, and how 
the owner reacts if you dare to put one foot on his 
lawn.” 


® Dogs are monogamous in the wild state, but have be- 
come sexually promiscuous with increased domestication. 


@A dog that is Overly indulged in puppyhood exhibits 
the same socially maladjusted behavior as the over-in- 
dulged child. A puppy treated solely as an object for 
affection and indulgence will be a ‘‘perpetual puppy” as 
an adult. 


®@ An overdependent dog, like an overdependent child, 
is prone to emotional and psychomatic disorders when 
its relationship with “‘parents’’ is threatened by a sibling 
dog or child rival, boarding in a kennel or hospitalization. 
“Jealousy, redirected aggression, depression, refusal to 
eat, diarrhea, asthma, convulsions, and hysterical paraly- 
sis Of One or more limbs are but a few of the reactions 
that have been reported,” he said. 


@ In the urban eco-system, free-roaming dogs frighten 
pedestrians, old people, children and, of course, service 
and delivery men. Many of them—like urban teen-age 
gangs—have homes which they leave and return to at 
will! 


“As people have fewer children, and turn to dogs in- 
creasingly as child substitutes, more veterinarians will be 
facing the same problems now familiar to child psychia- 
trists,’” Dr. Fox predicted. 
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A Two -Time Winner 
This photo of best-of-show entry in last summer’s A.R.L. 
Pet Show on the Cape won first prize in the Animal class 
of the Boston Press Photographers Association annual com- 
petition. Photographer Bob Howard, photo editor of Our 
Fourfooted Friends, will receive the award at the associ- 
ation’s awards dinner, June 16th. 


City Code Creates 
Cat Call Chorus 


A new city ordinance requiring all cats to be confined to 
their owners’ premises has brought bitter protests from cat - 
lovers in Roswell, N.M. 


“As we all know, nobody really owns a cat, and you can’t 
humanely put them in a cage and restrict them,’’ said Mrs. 
Henry Barnard, founder and a member of the board of the 
Roswell Humane Society. ‘The ordinance cannot be en- 
forced.” 


“Cats are free spirits and cannot be confined,”’ shouted 
One irate pet-lover during a protest meeting called by the 
Humane Society. ‘What are we supposed to do, put our 
cat in a birdcage and hang it over the dining room table?”’ 


When the measure was introduced, Mayor William F. Brain- 
erd said that there was no reason to allow cats to run loose 
“any more than we would allow a dog to run loose.”’ 


But cat fanciers think otherwise. 


Meanwhile, Denny Morris, a warden at the city animal 
shelter, captured the first culprit under the new law, an un- 
confined gray cat that on the very next day gave birth at the 
the shelter to four tiger-gray kittens. 


WHERE THERE'S SMOKE, THERE'S CINDERS—Adop- 
ted by the Hyannis Fire Department from the ARL shel- 
ter at Brewster, Cape Cod, this three month old Dalma- 
tion puppy was christened Cinders, by two school 
children who shared top honors in a contest to name 

the spotted mascot. William Kellogg, a first grader, and 
Dorinda Parson, a fourth grader, both at Hyannis West 
Elementary School, will ride with Cinders aboard Engine 
82, the lead fire truck in the Hyannis 4th of July Parade. 


Bad Break 
@ for 
‘Patty Cake 


Seven-month-old Patty Cake was holding hands with her 
father, Congo, through the bars of their separate cages at 
New York's Central Park Zoo when her mother, Lulu, 
wrenched her away. The tug of war resulted in a broken 
arm for the baby gorilla who is now recuperating in the 
home of a Bronx Zoo curator, safely away from parental 
rivalries. 
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A el a a Boies 
Drs. James T. Cavanaugh and James E. O’Brien examine a 
mallard duck rescued from a pond after being shot in the 
eye. Thirteen-year old Ronald Sanford of Malden, swam 
out to the middle of the pond to rescue the injured ani- 
mal, took him to his home and notified the League. 


Animal Control 
Commission Sworn In 


Members of Boston’s new Animal Control Commission, 
(left to right) Mrs. Evelyn Harmer, Molly Pitcher, Dr. Ira 
Zaslow, Christopher Lee, Nancy Wardell, Mrs. Vera Burditt 
Dorothy Curran, James Shevelin (Executive Secretary), and 
Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick (Chairman) are sworn in by Mayor 
Kevin H. White. 
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Adopt a Dog 
for Alma Mater 


Auburn University in Alabama may soon call on its alum- 
ni to provide homes for 80 dogs formerly owned by deceas- 
ed oil heiress Eleanor E. Ritchey. Miss Ritchey left her en- 
tire estate—now estimated at $10 million— in trust to care 
for her dogs, specifying that the remainder of the estate 
would go to Auburn when the last dog died or sooner, if 
suitable homes could be found for all the animals. 


Memorial Tribute 


A friend of the League, who prefers to remain anonymous, @ 


has established a fund in memory of Ruth Ballou, and we 
are sharing his thoughts with our readers: 


“| was saddened to hear of the death of Miss Ballou. She 
was a fine person, and | will always have warm memories 
of the all-too-few occasions we had together. 


Ruth Ballou radiated the qualities of intelligence, loyalty, 
and compassion — all of which were focussed in her life- 
long commitment to humane activities. 


In her memory, and in the belief that this would have 
pleased her, | am enclosing a check for $25 to establish 
a Ruth Ballou Fund at the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, Inc. 


Perhaps others might care to contribute to this Fund to 
carry on the good work of the League as their means of 
memorializing one whose loss we share.”’ 


It Only Hurts 
for a Little While 


Mr. Bo-Jangles, ARL mascot gets his rabies vaccination 
from Dr. Stanley O. Travis as Pat Penrod and Richard 
Bryant lend moral support. Approximately 1000 dogs 


were vaccinated at the Immunization Clinics in the Lea- 
gue’s Auditorium during the month of May. 


P O.W. Pup 


Ma-co, a mongrel pup adopted by Navy Comdr. Edward 

A. Davis while he was a prisoner of war in North Vietnam, 
has a new home in the United States. Davis spirited the or- 
phan out of his POW camp and along on the flight to Clark 
Air Force Base in the Phillipines, and eventually home to the 
United States and freedom. 
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PET CARE CORNER 
Polish Up On Pet-iquette 


by Richard W. Bryant, Director of Education 


Begin teaching your pet good house and yard manners 
the day you bring him home. Early house-breaking is the 
best protection against later home-wrecking. 


Cats are naturally clean in their habits, so you should 
have little difficulty training a kitten. Provide him with a 
box of sand or litter and see that it is cleaned and refilled 
regularly since most cats will refuse to use soiled material. 


Except for smaller ‘‘apartment-size’’ dogs, who are some- 
times taught to use newspapers exclusively, placed in a 
certain area of the home, all dogs should be trained to 
relieve themselves outdoors. Because he has to go more 
frequently, a young puppy may tend to have accidents 
around the house at first but, with proper training, you 
should be able to house-break a 6 to 8 week old puppy in 
about a week or two. 


If you build a box or bed for your new puppy, he will 
quickly learn to respect it as his home and will not soil 
it. Put him in his box at night, and also during the day 
for naps. 


Take him outdoors immediately after naps and meals, 
before and after play periods, first thing in the morning 
and last thing at night. Always take him out the same 
door and bring him to a previously selected spot. This 
spot can be prepared by placing there the rag you used 
to mop up his first ““accident’’ in the house. When he 
smells a spot he thinks he has visited before, he will get 
the idea very quickly. Praise him when he is successful, 
and scold him immediately and take him outdoors if he 
makes a mistake in the house. Before long he will asso- 
ciate these acts with going outdoors, and will bark or 
whine to alert you that it’s time for a walk. 


A puppy’s keen sense of smell can lead him to repeat 
errors in the house, if the odor has not been thoroughly 


eliminated. When he has an accident, wash the spot 
several times with soap and water, then rub the area with 
an ammonia solution. 


Once they have learned to behave in their new home, 
both cats and dogs should be taught to be good neighbors. 


When walking your dog, either keep him on a leash or 
under control, if unleashed. If your yard is not fenced, 
you Can set up a simple exercise device to keep him on 
your property. Just string a wire about thirty feet long 
between two trees or poles with a sliding ring on it. Tie 
the dog with a long rope to the ring, allowing him to 
move around in a large area. 


Remember, your dog has no idea that the neighbors 
might object to his natural activities. Since even the 
friendliest neighbors will turn cool at the sight of him 
wandering around their lawn, tearing up flowers or 
soiling their yard, it is up to you to teach him good 
manners. 


Similarly, neighbors may frown on some of your cat's 
favorite pastimes - especially killing birds. With time 
and patience, a young kitten can be discouraged from 
this habit. You can also help by keeping your cat in at 
night, giving him a hearty breakfast and not letting him 
out until about 10 A.M. By this time, the birds will have 
completed their early morning activities and the fledg- 
lings, wet earlier from dew, will have dried off enough 
to have a better chance of safety. 


To guard against losing your pets, watch young cats 
carefully until they are content in their new home, be 
sure your dog is licensed and never let loose unaccompan- 
ied, and your cat wears a tag for identification. If your 
pet should wander off, notify your Animal Rescue 
League or your local animal welfare society. 


This column is one of a regular series provided as a public service by the League to newspapers throughout the state. 


The feature is now syndicated to approximately 50 publications on a twice a month basis. 
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Please make check payable to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston and mail with this form, to: 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
RUMFORD PRESS, INC. P.O. Box 265 
New York»New Hampshire «Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


“ MEMBERSHIP FORM * 


To: The Treasurer, Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117 
Please send your magazine ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends” to: 


Name 


Address 


Citys ae A a ee aie eee ee ee ZI 
Enclosed is $____to cover this subscription and 


ia] personal membership [aj *gift membership in the following category: 


Life $100.00 
____ Supporting, $25.00 annually 
Contributing, $10.00 annually 


Active, $5.00 annually 
Associate, $2.00 annually 


Donor, any amount 


* If this is a gift membership, please write the donor’s name below and we will 
send a letter announcing the gift to the recipient. 


Donor’s Name 
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